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he is chairman of the Ordnance Committee of the War 
Office. 

For some time he held the distinguished position of 
one of the secretaries of the Royal Society. 

Throughout his life the search of truth in nature 
has been his main endeavour. 

“ The works of the Lord are great 
Sought out of all them that have pleasure therein ” 

is the motto he has prefixed to his collected papers. 
His friends and pupils throughout the world hope that 
for many years to come he may continue as their guide 
in that search which he has already made so fruitful. 


PHYSIQUE AND EDUCATION. 

Physical Deterioration, its Causes and the Cure. By 
A. Watt Smyth. Pp. xv+318. (London: John 
Murray, 1904.) Price 6s. net. 

Les Exercises physiques et le Diveloppement in¬ 
tellectual. By Angelo Mosso. Pp. 294. (Paris : 
F 61 ix Alcan, 1904.) Price 6 francs. 

RS. WATT SMYTH’S book performs good 
service in directing the attention of that larger 
public who imagine Blue-books to be dull, and who 
avoid the study of health reports, to the national health. 
Those great weaknesses and injuries that beset the 
infant citizen have hitherto caused quite insufficient 
concern. Most of the drawbacks to healthy living here 
set out were proclaimed by the International Congress 
of Hygiene in 1891; so slow has been the progress in 
remedying them that we must hope these chapters 
will be more widely read than those transactions have 
been. Evidently many good sources of evidence have 
been carefully searched; even the sociologist may seek 
here for references, and while the frequent change of 
theme has necessitated brevity, the most salient facts 
and features receive due prominence. 

So manifest and so important is the prevalence of 
physical unfitness in children, as observed first by Dr. 
Francis Warner, as recently reported on by a Royal 
Commission (making a striking contrast between the 
children of Aberdeen and those of Edinburgh), and 
as now under consideration by a Departmental Com¬ 
mittee, that the causes and cure thereof call for this 
volume, whether or no a “ general deterioration ” be 
proved. The argument that excessive urban infant 
death rate is evidence of deterioration of survivors 
when illustrated by the annual mortality table of the 
whole of England (where up to the last decennium 
such mortality has declined) is an argument against 
so many individuals deteriorating as formerly. So 
“ Individual Physical Deterioration ” would seem a 
more appropriate title for this work. In any case, the 
comparison of the present day low expectation of life 
at Southwark (thirty-six years) with Hampstead (fifty 
years) is far more important than the consideration 
of the wretchedness of sixty years ago, when White¬ 
chapel had an expectation of only thirty-one years. 

Here are well told the many wants on which unfit¬ 
ness depends. First, in the mother, want of know¬ 
ledge and want of means; in the infant, want of 
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natural or of proper food; in the pupil, want of 
sufficient food. Next comes want of air, overcrowd¬ 
ing (insufficiently defined), want of school and bed¬ 
room ventilation. Further, rest is wanting to the 
mother, and still more wanting to those children who 
labour; recreation is wanting to the children, and in 
the long unbroken hours of school work. Exercise 
is needed along with recreation. 

Such are the causes of physical unfitness; cure lies 
in their removal. In genera), two means of remedy 
are proposed—legislative measures and increase of 
instruction and knowledge. Perhaps the legislative 
proposals of the book evince warm-hearted suggestion 
rather than practical statesmanship; if there be not 
in these measures danger of relieving parents of their 
responsibility, one may yet say with Dr. Bulstrode, 
the State cannot move except in response to a 
decisively expressed public opinion, and to load the 
machinery of public health administration with un¬ 
popular measures is, as has been amply exemplified 
in the history of public health, a futile and eminently 
Unscientific proceeding. To take a current instance; 
existing powers of making and enforcing by-laws on 
the overcrowding in the east of London are not carried 
out, and have not been thoroughly tried. 

We welcome in this book a beginning of the other 
means of remedy—increased knowledge and instruc¬ 
tion. A spread of the information here given may 
render possible in future legislative measures for which 
the nation is not yet ripe. 

We agree with the writer that “ the root of the 
national unfitness lies in the health of the mother 
during pregnancy and the feeding of infants during 
their earliest years ”; and we read, “ out of the children 
(Sheffield) under two years who had died during the 
summer of diarrhoea, death in 21 per cent, resulted 
from the inexperience or ignorance of the mothers.” 

The better health and physical development (and 
lower infantile death rate) of Jewish children Dr. Hall 
“ attributes mainly to the fact that Jewish women are 
better nourished during pregnancy, are more anxious 
to suckle their children, are more attentive to them 
in early childhood and feed them with more intelli¬ 
gence.” The Royal Commission on Alien Immigra¬ 
tion was similarly told, “ the difference in the death 
rate is due to the better care the inhabitants take of 
themselves and their mode of life,” and an appendix 
shows death rate of infants, Whitechapel 144, Lime- 
house 204, Whitechapel having nearly double the 
overcrowding, but 31 per cent, aliens as compared 
to 3 per cent, in the Limehouse population. Further, 
while for ten years the aliens and overcrowding had 
been increasing in Whitechapel, infant deaths had 
fallen 15 per cent. In Limehouse, with no such in¬ 
creases, deaths had risen 7 per cent. The explanation 
of these striking figures lies in the fact that the over¬ 
crowding of Whitechapel is caused by aliens—for the 
most part Jews. No laws will remedy ignorance; let 
us first take the mote out of our own eye and learn a 
lesson from the Jewess. 

Mrs. Watt Smyth has convinced us that the teach¬ 
ing of girls is the key of the position, and her vivid 
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portrayal of domestic subjects reminds us how 
peculiarly they are a woman’s province. 

If all elder girls are taught that the air, food, cloth¬ 
ing, washing, rest, and exercise of a baby must, to 
ensure its health, conform to lessons of experience, if 
this teaching be based upon reasoned explanations, not 
only will babies benefit, but young mothers will not 
discontinue to use their reasoning for the wants of 
the growing child. 

The more liberal views recently adopted by the 
Board of Education should expedite this reform. 

Boys would welcome any teaching that explained 
how they can best gain and keep strength, and if 
incidentally they are taught that the habit of drink¬ 
ing more than a pint of beer a day may entail a penalty 
on health, even if a long-deferred penalty, they will 
have learnt a fact not one working man in twenty 
is conscious of to-day. The recent actuarial evidence 
of the United Kingdom Provident Institution proves 
that the duration of an abstainer’s life, age thirty, is 
11 per cent, longer than that of the ordinary temperate 
insurer. 

Teaching will also probably do more for a pure milk 
supply and for the benefit of a rural population than 
legislation. Neglect of all subjects bearing on rural 
occupation in rural school teaching is in itself a lesson 
to the rustic to ignore such study. How many farmers 
have heard of cooperative credit, or even know the 
meaning of the word tuberculosis? 

It is pleasant to read how some attempts at amelior¬ 
ation are commencing in the vivid descriptions of the 
teaching of domestic subjects, the out of school re¬ 
creation classes, the different systems of physical 
education, and the practice of physical culture in 
elementary schools. 

Knowledge of the health of the growing child should, 
we agree, be gained by genuine and efficient observ¬ 
ation; as Dr. Bulstrode writes:—“if an officer were 
appointed to test sight and hearing, detect deformity 
and reduce the hours of working of the physically 
and mentally unfit, the harvest would speedily be so 
abundant that further action would follow in a similar 
direction. ” 

It is to be hoped this useful and interesting work 
may come out in a cheaper form, so that it may instruct 
a wider circle. 

Prof. Mosso has long taught us the principles of 
physical education in his work upon “ Fatigue,” and 
in 1893 he published a brief comparative study of the 
practices in vogue among Continental nations and in 
England. The present work extends over a wider 
field. Its nucleus consists of three lectures, part of 
a course of lectures upon physical education recently 
instituted in Turin for teachers of gymnastics; they 
are “ Origines et Decadence de l’Agonistique et 
de la Gymnastique,” “ L’Agonistique moderne,” 
“ L’Education physique dans les Universitds, ” and 
chapters have been added upon the training in ancient 
Rome, State control, “ p^dagogie,” on the physique 
of the scholar, and on women’s education in America. 

Prof. Mosso is an entertaining writer; he sees 
equally the picturesque side of physical education 
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whether in the palaestra of ancient Greece or at 
Wellesley College among American girls. In many 
countries has he travelled, made inquiries on the spot 
and studied their literature. Accordingly, a broad¬ 
minded attitude prevails in this book, and the problems 
of physical education are viewed from a multiplicity 
of aspects; but the theme of his title is not system¬ 
atically developed. 

One gathers generally that the early days of Greece 
and Rome with the American student of to-day re¬ 
present the best combinations of physique and 
intellect. 

Games in the open air are to be encouraged rather 
than exercises in a hall; the former will include more 
moral and intellectual improvement. For these games. 
Prof. Mosso adopts the term “ agonistique, ” which 
has hitherto been applied to the rivalry of athletic 
sports rather than to the larger congregation who 
should join in the recreative game. The change of 
meaning in this hitherto little used word is to be 
deprecated. 

It is pointed out that the word recreation may convey 
its literal sense if one recognises that those same cells 
of psychomotor centres which have been engaged in 
thought and inhibiting motor impulses are re-animated 
by recreative exercise after study. In devoting them¬ 
selves to motor activities, the reaction is one that 
regenerates these nerve cells. 

The book affords a pleasant general discussion upon 
the physical side of education. 

Hugh R. Beevor. 


FISH-PASSES AND FISH-PONDS. 

Fischwege und Fischteiche. Die Arbeiten des 
Ingenieurs zum nutzen der Fischerei. By Paul 

Gerhardt. Pp. 147; 142 woodcuts in text. 
(Leipzig : Wilhelm Engelmann; London : Williams 
and Norgate, 1904.) Price 5s. net. 

I T is a strange thing that in the articles upon river 
engineering in the latest edition of the “ Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britannica ” there is no reference to the con¬ 
struction of fish ladders, nor is there, we believe, any 
comprehensive work upon this subject which has been 
produced in Britain. The present work is intended 
primarily for the purpose of instructing engineers in 
that branch of fresh-water engineering which concerns 
fishery matters. 

The author rightly insists upon the necessity of 
engineers who propose to undertake the planning and 
building of fish passes or ponds knowing the habits 
of the fishes concerned, and in his “ Einleitung ” of 
nineteen pages sets out concisely the necessary inform¬ 
ation in this direction. His statements in some cases, 
however, for example with regard to the habits of 
the salmon in the sea and in the river, appear to us 
somewhat too “ cut and dried ” considering the 
speculative condition of our knowledge upon the 
subject. 

The second part o.f the book deals with fishways, 
and after a general dissertation upon their importance 
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